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SUMMER LAND IN WINTER 
TIME. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE TRAVEL Diary or Tony, M.P. 


Government House, Grenada : Jan. 14. 
—No newspapers here morning or 
evening ; no post save once a fortnight ; 
no cabs, few carriages, and no Tuppenny 
Tube. In the afternoon there arrives a 
sheet that answers to the Londoners’ 
‘“hextry speshul.”’ It is the telegraph 
summary of European news supplied to 
the Governor. In to-day’s despatch we 
read :—‘* Severe cold gales and snow- 
storms are prevalent throughout Eng- 
land. Railway trains are embedded in 
snow drifts.”’ 

Being, after all, almost human, this 
gives the last touch to the luxury of 
life in the West Indies in mid-winter. 
Here we sit, ladies in muslin frocks, 
men in cool white linen suits, looking 
out over tropical garden on a pond-like 
sea, whose illimitable expanse of tur- 
quoise hue is ruffled only by the ripple 
of foam that lazily breaks on the shores 
of the Bay. 

Cold gales and snow? Possibly slush 
through which to take a walk down 
Fleet Street? What things are these ? 
What fairy tales of reckless romancer ? 
In this languorous air it is pleasant to 
think of a thing called snow, and— 
thank you, I will take another bit of 
ice in the lime-squash. But to realise 
temporary entombment in a snow-drift, 
fire on the hearth, a fur overcoat, icy 
winds whistling round bleak corners, is 
an acrobatic feat of imagination too 
fatiguing for the tropics. 

Friday.—What I like about travel is 
the opportunity it presents of learning 
strange things at first hand. Met to-day 
a spectacled gentleman making his 
leisurely way to Jamaica. Turning the 
conversation in direction I surmised 
would be congenial to him, talked of 
books. In intervals of growing ‘sugar 
did they read much in Jamaica ? 

Yes, they made the best of their 
Opportunities. But it wasn’t possible 
to keep anything like a library. Among 
other gifts of nature, Jamaica boasts one 
of the most persistent and voracious 
Bookworms that ever devoured litera- 
ture (no connection of my revered col- 
league, the Baron pe Boox-Worws). 
Hardly have you finished the latest book 
from London than he takes it in hand, 
and pensively bores his way through. 

8 manner of study is_ peculiarly 
destructive. In Europe we write, and 
consequently read, from left to right— 

e Chinese from right to left. The 
Bookworm reads right through a book 
vertically from binding to binding. 
When he arrives at the top, he stretches 
himself, moves a little to left or right 
and bores his way back again. Process 
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DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 


Customer (Time—Saturday afternoon). “I DON’T WANT ALL COPPERS IN CHANGE FOR THAT 


SHILLING. HAvVEN’T YOU GOT ANY SILVER?” 
Newsboy. “ ALL RricHT, Si. 


WAnT A LITTLE SunDay money, I s’posk, Sir?” 





continued till only a few disjointed 

remarks left for subsequent students. 
My friend—lI fancy he is a Professor 

—has conducted some interesting ex- 


periments. Selecting a particularly 
vain, self-advertising Bookworm, he, 
casually as it were, deposited him 


within the cover of The Sorrows of 
Satan. At the end of a year, when he 
had thoroughly mastered, not to say 
masticated, the contents of that great 
work, my friend really didn’t know 
him. He was transformed into one of 
the most modest, retiring Bookworms 
you ever saw. 





Shrank from nothing so much as 
publicity. Once he went to a function 
at which the Governor of Jamaica 
appeared. His name got into the local 
papers among other notable guests; he 
was that angry he has never since left 
the confines of the library, and is now 
engaged upon Drélincourt on Death. 

his story drew another from a 
planter in Barbados. It seems that 
island is sparsely peopled with the 
longest and most able-bodied centipedes 
that ever walked. Tamed and trained, 
they carry children on their backs, 
walking or trotting as directed. Har- 
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nessed in pairs they drag about 
Kingston the morning milk-cart, 
dogs do in Brussels and other Belgian 
towns. 

This rare and valuable possession is 
regarded with great jealousy by the 
neighbouring islands. Many overtures 
have been made for importing them. 
Trinidad in particular formulated a 
scheme for running the tramways in 
Port of Spain by teams of these useful 
creatures. 

Happily for Barbados, there 
insuperable difficulty. The centipede, 
my other friend tells me, cannot stand 


as 


is 


a sea voyage, howsoever short. The 
reason is simple—even obvious. It can 


all its sea-legs at the same 
Either 25 are all right and 
out of it; or, with slight 
of proportion, the reverse 
happens. However it be, a centipede 
on board ship is absolutely hopeless. 
After several painstaking endeavours to 
overcome this peculiar infirmity, it is 
now left in peace in its island home. 

These things are told me. What I 
have seen and tasted are oysters that 
grow on trees. No mistake about it; 
saw the lower branches of the mangrove 
tree to which they were still attached. 
Cannot say they equal a fine fat native, 
either in flesh cr flavour. But they are 
the best that can be done in the circum- 
stances, and, as SARK says, you mustn’t 
look a tree oyster too closely in the 
mouth. 

Saturday.—Confess that when, on 
leaving Southampton, I saw some _pas- 
luggage labelled Grenada I 
wondered how it was going to get there 
by our ship. Up to this month knew 
only of one Granada, the city in Spain 
on whose hill-top stands beautiful 
Alhambra. Thence this island took its 
name. For me its identity was lost 
amid the muddled obscurity in which 


never get 
moment, 

75 quite 
variation 


senger 8s 





the average Englishman regards the | 
West Indies. 

Came on here from Trinidad because | 
we were told that Grenada is the most 
delectable of the islands. Believe it. 
Anyhow, it is hard to conceive any- 
thing more exquisite than the gem or 
its setting. An emerald isle, it uplifts 
its fronded palms from a sea, deep blue 
in the sunlight, opal in these moonlit 


nights. It is rare to come upon a 
hundred yards of level ground. A 


ridge of tree-clad hills runs the full 
length of the centre of the island—it is 
only twenty-one miles long. From any 
point of these there are presented beau- 
tiful views of land and sea. All kinds 
of tropical fruit abound. The tempera- 
ture is what may be called cool. Here 
on the hills the maximum prevalent for a 
few hours in the day, is 83°; on the plains 
and in the town it runs up to 90°. 





The garden at Government House 


seems like a slice cut out of the Tropical 
Department under glass at Kew 
Gardens. The difference is that the 
trees are finer and bigger. Within the 
range of a few paces you shall see the 
cocoanut tree, now in full fruit; the 
palm tree growing sheer up for eighty 
feet, a bare stem, at its summit throwing 
out graceful foliage ; the Bamboo growing 
in immense bushes, the branches whereof 
are tossed about by the Trade Wind 
that blows ower sea from sunrise to 
sunset. As for orchids, instead of 
being indigenous to the button-hole of 
a statesman’s frock-coat, you come upon 
them at every turn, thrusting their 
heads forth from the trunks of sturdy 
trees. 

But enough. 
For we which now behold these present days 
Have eyes to wonder but lack tongues to praise. 

And ‘severe cold gales and snow- 
storms are prevalent throughout Eng- 
land!” And “railway trains are 
embedded in snow-drifts!’’ Dear me! 

I wonder if I shall have any tree 
oysters at dinner to-night. 





VANUA. 

[When London clocks are striking noon it is 
midnight at longitude 180°. The line where 
the day changes is arbitrarily drawn, zigzagging 
across longitude 180° in order to avoid land. 
It does, however, pass through Vanua, with the 
consequence that one side of the street is a day 
ahead of the other. } 

Ix other countries certain dates 

Fill men with apprehension, 
And keep them in unpleasant states 
Of ultra-nervous tension ; 
But here in sunny Vanua 
We’re free from all such sorrow ; 
In half the place it’s yesterday, 
In half it is to-morrow. 


You ’Il find it in a thousand ways 
Convenient past measure 

If you can change about the days 
According to your pleasure. 

Suppose, e.g., you do not care 
To go to work on Monday, 

Just step across the road, and there 
You ’re back again in Sunday. 


In London town, I understand, 
Some naughty words are uttered 
When ladies go out shopping and 
They find the shops all shuttered. 
Now here but half are closed—which 1 
Declare a great improvement— 
The rest are unaffected by 
The early closing movement. 


If any day is clouded grey 
With unexpected sorrow, 
Just step across to yesterday, 
Or back into to-morrow. 
Then bid adieu to sigh and tear 
And everything unpleasant ! 
For care is past or future here, 
It never need be present. 





AVENGED! 

AFTER a pause ALicE began, ‘ Well, 
they were both very unpleasant charac- 
ters——”’ 

** De mortuis——” 
reprovingly. 

‘IT don’t know what that means,” 
said ALICE. 

* You don’t know much,” 
TWEEDLEDUy, “‘ and that’s a fact.” 

AuicE did not at all like the tone of 
this remark, and thought it would be as 
well to introduce some other subject of 
conversation. 

‘““Tf you have really finished—— ?” 
she began, as politely as she could. 

‘“*Nohow. And thank you very much 
for asking,” said TWEEDLEDUM. 

‘So much obliged,” added TWEEDLE- 
DEE. ‘‘ There are four more verses.” 


He smiled gently, and began again :-— 


‘**O Carpenter,” the Walrus said, 
‘* Life ’s joys soon disappear. 
There seem to be no oysters left, 

We ’ve swept the table clear.” 
The Carpenter said nothing but 
‘I’m feeling precious queer.” 


said 'TWEEDLEDEE 


said 


“Oh, I’m so glad!” said Atice. 


“QO Carpenter,” the Walrus said, 
‘“*T sympathise with you. 
You say that you feel rather odd, 
I doubt not that you do, 
For, curious as it may appear, 
y ° ” 
I feel peculiar, too. 


‘* The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
‘*To talk of doctors’ bills, 

Of pulses up to fever height, 
Of medicine and pills. 

T would not for the world alarm, 
But—shall we make our wills?” 


**O oysters!’ moaned the Carpenter, 

And that was all he said, 

As on the coolest piece of rock 

He laid his aching head. 

The Walrus, too, refrained from speech, 

He was already dead. 

‘And did the Carpenter get well?” 
asked ALIce. 

** Nohow,” said TWEEDLEDUM. 

‘‘Contrariwise,” said TWEEDLEDEE ; 
‘he died.” 

“Well,” said Arice, ‘‘ thank you very 
much, but I don’t think the last four 
verses nearly so good as the others.” 

‘“Ah,” said ‘TweepLepEe, ‘“‘ perhaps 
not. But they’re much truer. You 
see, those oysters were near the isthmus 
of sewage.” 





“ Cross-CHANNEL PASSENGERS SEARCHED.” 
—If the Belgian Mail authorities con- 
tinue to insist on this proceeding they 


will do an enormous business, as such 


action is enough to make everyone cross. 
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“O CARPENTER,” 
“T SYMPATHISE WITH YOU. 
YOU SAY THAT YOU FEEL RATHER ODD, 
I DOUBT NOT THAT YOU DO, 
FOR, CURIOUS AS IT MAY APPEAR, 
I FEEL PECULIAR, TOO.” 
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MR. FRANKENSTEIN AND HIS EX-TEMPORE PROMETHIAN. 
By H. B. Japperser, B.A. 


THe Ssuppertne Ciimax. 


A Tracicat Drama. 


2 

‘3 
7 
= 





“ is a superfluity to remind the Constant 
Reader that, when last seen, Mr. Franken- 
STEIN was occupied in cooking and eating 
a deceased hare provided by the [now 
penitent Monster. We pass on to: 


ACT Ill. 


[Being personally unfamiliar with said locality, I should 
recommend the Honble. Manager to despatch some com- 
petent scenic painter who can be depended upon to draw 
from nature. 


Scene 5.—A Lanpscare in Lapianp. 


Laplandish natives are seen flying in uncontrollable panic. 
Then, after a pause, the Monster drives in on a dog-sledge 
harnessed to a team of canines. [N.b.—If possible, these 
should consist of authentic Laplandish eurs—but poodles or 
any similar hounds might serve as makeshifts. | 

The Monster (pulling up). These are deucedly good dogs. 
I have left Mr. Frankenstein stuck in a lurch! 

He drives off. Presently Mr. F. drives on in another dog- 
sledge. 

Mr. F. I have tracked his fiendish footprints in the snow. 
He cannot be afar off! (Laplanders return.) Kindly inform 
me whether you have encountered any dog-sledge containing 
a gigantic Demon ? 

A Laplandish. Not a quarter of an hour ago, highly 
respectable Sir, an individual of that description was 
remarked in the act of crossing the Frozen Sea. 

My. F, (tossing a purse full of pice among them). Many 
thanks for your valuable information. (T7'o the dogs) Gee-up, 
for the Frozen Sea! 

He drives off, leaving all the Laplandishes aghast with 
admiration. Change to: 


Scene 6.—Tse INeQuaLities oF THE FROZEN Sra. 
Mr. F. is discovered in his sledge, surrounded by fainting 
dogs. | 

Mr. F’. (lugubriously). This is indeed the pretty kettle of 

fish! I have totally lost the Monster, a moiety of my dogs 

are out of joint, and the remainder are worn to a stump! 

And, as though to pile Peleus on Ossian, the Midnight Sun 
is rising and will shortly liquefy the ice ! 

Here the Midnight Sun is agen getting up. The ice is heard 

to crack audibly, as it commences to dissolve partnership. 

One by one the dogs sink beneath the glacial fluid and 

bite the dust. Mr. F. rescues himself by clutching 





EE 





despairingly to a convenient ice-berg, as a ship 
(Commander, Capt. Watton—v. book) appears on the 
horizon. 

Mr. F. (in plaintive accents). Ahoy! Help me out of my 
tight fix ! [The ship approaches nearer. 

Capt. Walton (looking over the gunwale). Sursum corda ! 
You are salvaged ! 

Mr. F. (with a mournful smile). Like Cardinal Lord 
Wo tseELry, on his arrival at the Death’s Door of Traitors’ 
Gate, I may say, ‘‘! am come to deposit my bones on your 
premises !° 

Capt. Walton (courteously). I am overjoyed to receive 
them. But why are you journeying incognito on an iceberg ? 

Mr. F. (looking at his watch). I have barely time to relate 
my unparalleled adventures before going out like a candle- 
snuff. 

[Here he recites his story with 
facundity. 

Capt. Walton (at the conclusion). Yours is certainly a 
gloomy narrative. But it is humanly incredible that any 
individual could succeed in manufacturing a Monster offhand. 

Mr. F. Behold the proof of such a baleful pudding! For 
here—unless I am mistaken—comes the spurious creature 
whom, in a fit of enthusiastic madness (this phrase is bor- 
rowed from book), I did so rashly put into circulation ! 

(At this the Monster advances with leaps and bounds over 
the icebergs. 

Capt. Walton (flabbergasted). Odzookers! Mirabile dictu ! 
Who ’d have thought it! 

Mr. F’. (excessively put out, addréssing Monster). Unwieldy 
and malignant Tormentor! you have arrived the day after 
the fair, since I am already practically a post-obit. 

Capt. Walton (to Monster). As sure as a gun he is speaking 
the nude truth. You will only annoy his ghost by stretch- 
ing it out any longer on the tough rack of persecution. 

(If too like ‘King Lear,” please to alter this speech, 
Mr. Printer. 

The Monster. O generous and self-devoted Mr. FRaNKEN- 
STEIN, kindly defer thy decease until I have rendered profuse 
apologies. 

Capt. Walton (indignantly). Wolf in sheepish get-up that 
thou art, it is in vain to shed tears of a crocodile over such 
spilt milk as thy unfortunate victim ! 

The Monster (with feeling). Believe me, I am no crocodile 
in asserting that I am confoundedly sorry for having been 
instrumental in causing Little Darling Wituiam, Ayah Justixe, 
Henry Ciervat, and—last but not least—-the amiable Mrs. 
FRANKENSTEIN to suffer the autumnal breath of the King of 
Terrors. Think not that I acted con amore in this affair. 
On the contrary, this heart of mine was fashioned for love 
and sympathy [V’. book for this] till rubbed the wrong way 
by systematic snubbings. I beseech thee not to kick the 
bucket until thou hast pardoned my devilish escapades. 

Mr. F. (after a heaving internal conflict). To err is 
human; to forgive is a divine hobby. Monster, I pardon 
thee. Wartoy, my birdlike soul is now about to hop the 
twig of vitality, and flutter to Morning Stars. [He expires. 

Capt. Walton (reverentially). The noble FRANKENSTEIN has 
passed into the Lobby of the Other World and joined the 
Majority. (To Monster) There is nothing to detain you here 
any longer. 

The Monster (in hollow and sombre accents). No—for this 
unworthy self is soon also to become a gone concern. 
Already I have prepared a funereal bonfire in which my 
burning miseries will promptly be extinguished. (This 
striking phrase is borrowed from Mrs. 8.) Farewell! 
Grieve not for me. I am en route to rejoin my victims, and 
bury my hatchet in oblivion! 

(He stalks slowly off. A prolonged pause follows. 
ruddy glare suddenly irradiates the scene. 


pathetically elocutional 


Then a 
This, I 
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believe, can easily be contrived by dint of some chemical 
powder which, when combusted in a tin dish, will 
produce a rather weird effect.—H. B. J. 
Capt. Walton (taking his hat off). He has cremated him- 
self to a cinder! Well, well, de bonis nil nisi mortuum! 
(N.b. I am not absolutely cocksure of the correctness of this 
last classical quotation, so I will ask Mr. Printer to kindly 
see that it is au pied de la lettre. H. B. J.) 


PRINTER'S NOTE.—It appears to be correct Latin. 
(The Curtain descends slowly and solemnly.) 


Fixat Worpvs.—The above is of course merely a bald out- 
line of a Tragedy which, if it is not actually to render the 
Thames in a state of incendiarism, will at least, if I may 
waggishly venture the prediction, compel any Fire Offices 


very considerably. 


production of this fine Tragedy, and may soon be at liberty 
to make a rather interesting announcement. My first idea 
was to have it performed on the Drury Lane stage, which I 
am told would be quite suitable for the purpose, but it 
seems that the boards are occupied at present with some 
Pantomimie entertainment or other, and that this cannot be 
suspended even to allow a hearing to a deserving Native 
Indian neophyte whose entire fortunes are dependent upon 
gaining the plerophory of the profanum vulgus. ¢A pitiful 
instance, surely, of pigheaded racial prejudice and want of 
ordinary acumen in spotting this insignificant self as the 
dark horse who is—who knows?— perhaps destined to 





regenerate the British Drama ! H. B. J. 
TWO THEATRES TO BE ‘“ HAMMERED.” 


the 
there 


Theatre is in 
’Amarket 


Ir is announced that ‘‘the Court 
Market.” ’Arry observes, ‘‘ Were it in 
would be more chance for it.” 


Farewett, Lyceum! old familiar name, 

Where Vestris sang and Caartey Matuews played ; 
Where of our Irvine first commenced the fame, 

And where all wish Sir Henry could have stayed. 








Tue Makixc or Mayyers.—In order to start and provide 
London, why not tax a few luxuries and give the result to 
English Opera? Motor-cars, photographs, picture-posters, 
and a lot of other things which, coming under the head 
generally) of Customs, would be sacrificed to Manners, 
who would then be dissociated from partnership with 
‘* Moopy ”—that is if the company be still ‘* Moopy-Manners ” 

and would become “‘ Lively Manners, Pleasant Manners,” 
and so forth. Yours, Sir, 





Omne IGnotum pro Musico. 


Tue Propuetic Potato. — According to the December 
number of the Board of Agriculture Journal, potatoes in 
1900 developed a disease called ‘‘ anbury,” thus anticipating 
the appointment of the present President of the Board. 
We have heard of sermons in stones, but never before of 
prophecies in potatoes. 

Mvsica, Meu.—We clip the following 
Observer, an Enfield paper : 

Hi SFIELD CORONATION BAND.—Wanted several Members for 

4 the above; respectable, steady, and active; knowledge of music 
not necessary.—Apply to the Bandmaster, ——, —-—, Enfield. 


from Meyers’s 





in which said river may be insured to raise their premiums | 


Already I am engaged in important negotiations for the | 


for the support of English Opera, with head-quarters in | 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

One of my Baronites reports :—‘‘I have just read Godfrey 
Marten, Schoolboy, by Cuartes Turtey (HEINEMANN), and can 
cordially recommend it to all who can enjoy a story of 
school life, where the tone is good and the boys are repre- 
sented neither as brutal young barbarians nor sentimental 
little prigs. There is nothing mawkish or morbid in the 
| book ; every sentence in it rings true. Godfrey Marten is 
| his own historian, and tells us the tale of his successes and 
his failures, his fights and his lickings, with delightful 
candour and spirit, from his first term as a Lower Fourth 
boy at Cliborough College, to the day when, as Prefect, a 
member of the School Eleven, and ‘ full-back’ in the Fifteen, 
he takes his leave, ‘feeling very grateful and very sorry.’ 
| And throughout we have an impression of a ‘ thorough good 
sort,’ plucky, straight, wholesome—the type of boy, in short, 
| that every father would wish to see represented in his son. 
‘There is plenty of fun in the book—for, as Marten 
‘observes :—‘ It is all humbug for grown-up people to wag 
| their heads and say that boys never have a sense of humour 
it is there all the same in heaps of fellows.’ Which 
|nobody can deny after reading Godfrey Marten—in my 
opinion,’ says my Baronite, ‘far and away the best and 
truest story of life at a Public School since the immortal 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays.”’ 








The story entitled The Shutters of Silence, by G. B. 
Burain (Jonn Lona), is in its commencement—that is, for 
|over a hundred pages—excellent. As it proceeds the author 
becomes somewhat careless in his work, and the novelty, 
promised by the original idea, gradually loses the 
interest aroused by its freshness, and the narrative drops 
into the commonplace style which means tediousness. The 
finish is disappointing. The pity of it is that the work is 
not up to the attractive title. Tue Baron ve B.-W. 








A VALIANT VALENTINE. 


THE governess sat in a school-room chair, 
Reading a school-room book ; 
Her brow was lined with studious care, 
She wore a classical look ; 
And she frowned at a sound she had heard before— 
Someone fidgeting at the door. 





‘Come in!” she exclaimed, in tones severe. 
“* Don’t fidget there outside. 

Now, dear me, James, what brings you here ? 
Your shoe-lace is untied. 

Head up! Feet first position, pray. 

Hands down! Now, what have you to say?” 


The baby eyes were blue and sweet 
He lifted to her face. 
First, he attended to his feet, 
And put his hands in place, 
Then said, with stiff and rigid spine, 
** Please, will you be my Valentine ? ” 


Small Jone conquered in a fray 

; Where a stalwart man would flee. 

[he governess pushed her book away, 
And took him on her knee. 

The end of the affair was this— 

A wistful sigh, a tender kiss. 








Nomen, Omen.—Suggested Chairman for the Committee of 
Inquiry into Our Food Supply in time of war :—Admiral 
Sir Watier Hunt-Gruppe, G.C.B. 
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AFTERNOON.” 


M.F.H. “ By Tae way, HounDs WILL PROBABLY BE ROUND YOUR WAY TO-MORROW. 
Bounderley (of the City). “ Wrtt—an—you know, I sHALL BE SHOOTING RABBITS IN THE MORNING, BUT YOU MAY DRAW THEM IN THE 





THE TRIALS OF AN M.F.H. 


I SUPPOSE WE MAY DRAW your Covers ?” 











LITTLE FARCES FOR THE 
FORCES. 
J.—Duwuat Responsisiuity. 


Official room, in the War Office, of the 
Minister of War of the State of 
Ruritania. Through an open door 
can be seen a passage, with a new 
carpet on the floor, and a door in 
the opposite wall with ‘*‘ Commander- 
in-Chief”’ on it in bold letters. 
The Minister, in a new grey frock- 
coat, 1s sitting at a writing-table 
and motions to his Private Secretary 
to close the open door. 

The Minister (to the Secretary). You 
are quite sure that I can assure the 
Sobranje at its next sitting that this 
State has followed in all respects the 
Army Reforms instituted by Great 
Britain ? 

The Secretary. In all respects. By 
the way, Sir, would you like red or blue 
facings on your new khaki coat, and 
should the lace on the sleeves be silver 
or gold ? 

The Minister. Really, that is a matter 
for my tailor to decide, not for me. 
Besides, there are no more manceuvres 
till the autumn. 








[There isa loud knocking at the door. 
The Secretary opens it, goes out- 
side, remains there for a minute, 
and then returns. 

The Minister. Well? 

The Secretary (testily). It is the 
Commander-in-Chief again, Sir. He 
has sent an A.D.C. to ask for a reply 
to his letter. 

The Minister (searching for the letter 
amidst a heap of correspondence). Ah, 
er, um, yes. I wish they wouldn’t wear 
out that new carpet. Hereitis. He says 
he holds himself responsible for the 
efficiency of the Army, and wants to be 
allowed to do something. What next! 

The Secretary. This restlessness is 
certainly mischievous. 

The Minister. What can we let him 
do? Can’t we send him abroad? Isn’t 
there a war going on somewhere or 
another ? 

The Secretary. We have something 
small on hand somewhere about the 
Equator. 

The Minister. He might issue a 
proclamation when he got there saying 
that the war was at an end, and come 
home again. Then the Sobranje would 
have to vote him something handsome. 
No, that will not do. 





The Secretary. We can send him on 
a tour to inspect coaling stations. 

The Minister. No, I’ve done that 
myself. Is there no case of ‘‘ ragging”’ 
amongst the subalterns of the Guards 
for him to devote his mind to? 

The Secretary. I am afraid not, Sir. 
Since we made a Sunday School certifi- 
cate a sine qué non for candidates for 
Sandhurst, Lotto and Spillikins have 
become the only pastimes of the House- 
hold Brigade. 

The Minister. No fires at Sandhurst ? 

The Secretary. Not since hot-water 
bottles have taken the place of grates. 

The Minister. Ask him to select 
manceuvre grounds. 

The Secretary. They ’ve all been built 
over. 

The Minister. Send him to inspect 
the Army Corps. 

The Secretary. The real one, Sir, or | 
the paper ones ? | 
The Minister. Oh, any, either, all of 
them. Really you are of very little use 
unless you can make some suggestion, 
and I am sure that A.D.C. outside the 
door is kicking holes in the carpet with 

his spurs. 

The Secretary. We might let him 
draw up some regulations as to the 
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stituency. 
The Minister. I should just like to see him interfere in 
any such matter. 
The Secretary. 1 have an idea, Sir. 


conditions under which Generals may. stand for a oon 
| 
| 


When once I was on 


*-. . » | 
leave and visited London I saw a most amusing farce at | 


one of the theatres. It was titled Two Heads are Better 


\like Passmore than ever. 


It is sung by Mr. Water Passmore who, as Puck, is perpetu- 
ally coming on in some new disguise, when (as H. J. Byron 
said of Woopr in his entertainment) he is every time more 
He does work hard! He has, 
however, a fund of good material, ‘all in the way of busi- 
ness,” to draw upon, and, like history, he repeats himself 
to the great contentment of the audience. The cream of the 


than One, and in ita very merry fellow substituted a wooden | fun is in the use to which Mr. Basi. Hoop puts Mr. ANsTEY 
head for a real one, and brought matters to a happy conelu-| Gururie’s very original idea (carried out with such admir- 


sion. 
The Minister. | take you. Exactly. Very good. What is 
the Commander-in-Chief’s favourite pursuit ? 


the daily papers that he has been very busy lately opening 
bazaars. 

The Minister. A most innocuous amusement. You can 
suggest to him to make a bazaar-opening tour of the king- 
dom, and while he is away place a lay-figure by the window 
in his room and dress it in a uniform coat and a cocked hat. 
The public will then think that our senior officers have at 
last consented to wear the dress of their profession ; the 
Commander-in-Chief will, I hope, have a very pleasant time, 
and I shall carry on the work of the Army free from any 
interference on the part of the military Mandarins. 

[The Secretary goes to the door. The Minister settles 
down to his correspondence. 


A GREET SUCCESS. 


Wert. does Mr. Witttam Greet, an old hand at this sort 
of business, keep up the old Cartesian reputation of the 
Savoy Theatre for sweetness and light, both in orchestra 
and on stage, the latter having rather the advantage over 
the former in effective brilliancy. For Mr. Gerwan’s music, 
composed for Captain Basit Hoop’s libretto of the Princess 
of Kensington, flows on in true German fashion, melodiously, 
pleasantly, with occasional burlesque Wagnerisms cleverly 
introduced, and here and there a brisk catchy dance, always 
executed in first-rate style by the three principal danseuses 
(with others also uncommonly good), namely, Miss Hart 
Dyke as Butterfly (most Hartistic), Miss Lity Bircnam (how 
frightened little schoolboys must be at the mention of her!) 
as Dragonfly, and Miss Poppre WILKINSON as a nameless, but 
not an aimless, fairy. The mise-en-scene leaves absolutely 
nothing to be desired ; while for the picturesque set of the 
Second Act, Winklemouth-on-Sea, Mr. W. Harrorp deserves 
specially high praise. 

In the last Act, the Old Ben of Mr. Grorce Mure, Junior, 
in make-up and as a bit of character-acting, is simply a 
Except for his socks (with ‘clocks!”’) he might 
have stepped out of one of the Arts and Crafts stories by 
W. W. Jacoss. 

Miss Constance Drever as Kenna, ‘ Oberon’s daughter” 
the bill informs me (but I should be sorry if any conclusion 
of importance depended on my successfully passing an 
examination in the details of this story), shows herself a 
cantatrice with a sweet voice which she manages within a 
measurable degree of perfection. The part makes as little 
demand on her histrionic ability as does that of Lieutenant 
Brook Green on the possible dramatic talent of the melodious 
tenor Mr. Roperr Everr. Except the sailors’ quintet, 
eapitally given by Mr. Lyrroy (excellent throughout) as 
William Jelf, Mr. Prsper as Bill Blake, Mr. Cuitperstone 
as Will Weatherly, and Mr. R. Lewis as Jem Johnson, 
which, as far as the words are concerned, is founded on the 
quaint old Bideford Ballad (far funnier than Captain Basi. 
Hoon’s adaptation of it), there is nothing that the dishonest 
public can carry away. 

I had hoped that the old-fashioned “ topical song” had been 
quite banished from the Savoy, but “‘ here we are again !”’ 








gem. 


} 


able humour in his Vice Versd) when he makes the spirit 
of the high-falutin’ Mountain Spirit, Jthuriel, Mr. Erxest 


| ToRRENCE, animate the corporeal presence of stolid policeman 
The Secretary. | gather from the ‘‘ Society” columns of | 


Yapp, so capitally played by Mr. R. Moranp as literally to 
bring down the house, and obtain for him the most unusual 
compliment of a recall for his admirable delivery of the 
best speech in the piece. Next in order of merit is the 
above-mentioned quintet of sailors, then all the dances, and 
finally the Tom-Hoop-like punning ballad given with great 
point by Miss Lovie Pounps, who sang as she looked and 
acted, charmingly throughout. 
And if a punning song I wrote, 
As I believe I could, 
They'd say, *‘ You ’re like a thief 
of note, 
For you are robbing Hoop.” 


If with arrest they threatened 
me, 
And prison bars, as thief, 
I’d swear to—being up a tree— 
Turn over a new leaf. 
In this strain, as Touchstone hath it, ‘‘ I would rhyme you 
so eight years together.”’ 
As Mr. Reddish, Mr. Crompton is a tower of strength, 
over seven feet high; Mr. Arec Fraser is a fine Oberon, 


jand the Titania of Miss Oive Rak is a ray of light. 


Mr. WituiamM Greer is to be congreetulated. I do not 
think he will have any cause to, as the Scotch say, “‘ greet,” 
on account of the Princess of Kan-sing-tune, for whom he 
has done so much and acted so liberally. 





THE CHILDREN’S FRIENDS. 

A ricut good Festival Dinner was that of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children on 
Wednesday. The Queen, God bless her, had sent a special 
message of sympathy, and the Lord Chief Justice of 
England was in the chair. No better Chairman could have 
been chosen than Dick Wensster, the friend of all good 
causes. So eloquent was the letter in which he had asked 
for subscriptions that it brought the Society a record amount. 
No less eloquent was his fine manly speech at the Dinner. 
He had Jeft his wig behind him. Probably it was on the 
green with the wig of someone else who had ventured to 
make disparaging remarks about the Society. The diners 
were many and influential. There was a Duke (the gigantic 
one of Somerset, the most good-humoured and smiling 
gentleman who ever wore strawberry leaves); there were 
Earls, Judges, Magistrates, and Mayors with their brilliant 
badges of office, and theré was the Rev. Bensawin Wavcu 
(‘ Worr,” the Chairman called him), the great protagonist 
in the fight for the children. 

As he sipped his simple sherbet and cheered the speakers, 
Mr. Punch could not help picturing in his imagination 
another kind of dinner, a might-be feast that can never be, 
a huge banquet of all the 800,000 children rescued from 
brutality and misery by the noble efforts of the Society. 
They appeared to him, some poor and in ragged clothes, 
others comfortably garbed, but all with happy, shining 
faces. He heard the clapping of their tiny hands and the 
cheering of their shrill voices, and he thanked Heaven that 
there were men and women who had taken their part, 
disdaining misconception and obloquy. So here ’s more 
power to your elbow, Dick Wenster, and more to yours, 
Mr. ‘‘ Worr,” and may you often lift them to restrain or to 





punish the ruffians who mishandle children. Let those who 
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wish to help the mites send their mites 
(and they need not make them too 
mitey) to the Rev. Bensamin Waven, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. In 
confirmation of which Mr. Punch hereto 


appends his sign manual :— 
PUNCH. 





SOMETHING LIKE A SMILE, 

“ According to the Pioneer, an observant 
correspondent at Delhi contributed the following 
to a native contemporary: ‘Lady and Lord 
Curzon seemed to have enjoyed their happiest 
day in their joint lives when making the State 
Entry the other day. They were wreathed in 
beaming broad contortionate smiles all the 
way from the railway station to the corner of 
the Rajpore road, where the procession closed.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—Excuse me ! 

My motive is not sordid. 
I send a native Indian ‘‘ note’ 
Which ought to be recorded. 
Please let Lord Curzon know, Sir, 
No Indian heart can hate him 
So long as he can smile a smile 
As thus :—(I quote verbatim), 
‘Lord and Lady Curzon 
In their State Entry here 
Seemed to enjoy the happiest day 
In all the glad New Year. 
The beaming broad contortionate 
Smile that they bestowed, 
Reached all the way from the Railway 
To the corner of the Rajpore Road.”’ 

The rhythm ’s slightly rugged, 

But the sense is clear at least. 

Tam, Sir Puncu, Yours truly, 

‘* A Lover or THE East.” 


, 








CHARIVARIA. 


GENERAL SAMUEL Tuomas, the American 
millionaire, has, by his Will, cut his 
son Harotp off with £20,000. 


Lord CLaup Hatton has, with great 
modesty, denounced Mr. Hansury’s state- 
ment that all our railways were managed 
by ornamental directors. 

The movement in favour of Semi- 
Teetotalism, which has for its object the 
abolition of drinking between meals, 
continues to make steady progress, but, 
so far, very few publicans have joined 
the Committee. 

An ugly incident is reported in con- 
nection with the Lambeth Procession of 
Unemployed. ‘The Committee decided 
to deduct a certain proportion of the 
takings for expenses, at which the men 
threatened to go back to work, and it 
was only with the greatest difficulty 
that they were persuaded to start. ‘ 

tv gi 

lhe elopement of the Crown Princess 
of Saxoxy has cost M. Giron a pretty 
penny, and is likely to cost the Crown 








Prince a crown. 











“BLACK LIST 


Old Woman (who has been asked to pose as a model). “So you’RE A HarTIsT, WHAT ? 


HOW THE 


JUST LCOK IN ’ERE A MINUTE, AN’ GIVE ME YOUR 





” AFFECTS OUR ARTIST. 


WELL, 
CANDID OPINION OF MY LATEST PHoTOGRAPHT.” 





An attempt is being made to ascertain 
the numbers of the majority according 
to CartyLe. The first number of a new 
magazine entitled The Predictionist—a 
periodical devoted to National, Political, 
and International Prophecies—has ap- 
appeared, and is asking for subscribers. 

A new monthly, to be devoted to the 
lady’s Toilet Table, will shortly appear. 
We understand it is to be called The 
Powder Magazine. 

A temperance reformer has proposed 
that a law shall be passed enacting that 
every person entitled to obtain drink 
shall have a registered medal, failing 
production of which no publican may 
serve him. We think it would be 
simpler if every such person were made 


to wear a distinctive costume, say, of 
bright scarlet. The medal might so 
easily be mislaid or lost. 








A ROUNDEL OF ST. VALENTINE’S WANE. 


‘* Wuen Valentine held sway, alack ! 
It was not as it is to-day ; 
Love’s shafts were keen, his bow not 
slack- 


When Valentine held sway.” 


So middle-age, now growing gray, 
Shaking a head once raven black, 
Lets his fond recollections stray. 


Yet Ji still somehow finds her Jack, 
For wilful woman has her way 
Much as she did six lustres back, 
When Valentine held sway. 
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B. “ Wuo’s THe Lucky Man?” 


A UNION OF HEARTS! 

According to the Sunday Special the new German representative at 
Was hington is reported to have said on arriving at New York that 
Germany's attitude had been much misundersto \d. Instead of enter- 
taining anti-American feeling, her sentiments towards the United 
States were those of the warmest cordiality. Germany’s hand was 
stretched out across the ocean ready to be grasped, so that the bond of 
friendship might be strengthened ! 

Host1LE! Dear friends, the notion is absurd, 
These harsh suspicions are entirely groundless. 
We love you, friends, we do upon my word 
In fact, our friendliness is simply boundless. 


For you the great heart of the Fatherland 
Brims over with disinterested affection, 

In time of stress her sympathetic hand 
Stretches instinctively in your direction. 


How cordial the friendship we displayed 

When you and Spain were battering each other ! 
The demonstrations of regard we made 

Proved clearly that we loved you like a brother. 


Or if we acted in a hostile way, 

"Twas only to disguise our real feelings, 
It isn’t what we do but what we say 

That really counts in diplomatic dealings. 


So now, while sinking Venezuelan ships, 
And knocking Venezuelan forts to pieces, 











‘Tuat’s Jones’s DAUGHTER WITH HIM. 





of « . “oun 


‘s JUST ABoUT To BE MARRIED.” 


SHE 
A. “Jones.” 


The friendliest words are still upon our r lips, 
The stream of protestations never ceases. 


In this unfortunate imbroglio 

You have not fully understood our meaning, 
The doctrine called after our friend Monroe 

Is one we never dreamed of contravening. 


We took the ships, no doubt, but so would you, 

We found that they were worthless when we got ‘em, 
That being so, the only thing to do 

Appeared to be to send them to the bottom. 


We smashed the forts, but ‘twas not wicked pride, 
Not arrogance, that made us act as we did, 

The practice that assaults like these provide 
Is by our German gunners sorely needed. 


Turn then, my more than brothers, turn and see 
Germany’s hand stretched out across the ocean, 
Waiting for you to grasp it fervently 
In one ecstatic transport of emotion ! Sr. J. 


H. 








THeatricaAL Mem.—It was recently stated by the St. James's 
Gazette that Mr. Frep Terry’s piece was to be considerably 
benefited by the omission of ‘‘the supernatural element.” 
This may be so; anyway most spectacular plays would 
be improved by the diminution of the natural “ super” 
element, except when the drilling at rehearsal has been 
exceptionally perfect. 
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COSTUME AND COST. 


Mrs. Brrraxnta. “ REALLY, MR. RITCHIE, THIS BILL IS MORE THAN I CAN STAND!. I MUST 
INSIST ON YOUR TAKING SOMETHING OFF.” 


Rivne. “I WILL MAKE ANY REDUCTION I CAN, MADAM. BUT YOU SEE YOU WOULD 
SUCH EXPENSIVE MATERIALS.” 
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JOF’S WAY. 
Waite filibusters with their raids 
The nation’s conscience vex— 
For any fool, as Epwarp Grey 
Has put it, can annex 
I have devised a simpler plan 
Than painting countries red 
I simply write my name and town 
Across the map instead. 


When Kircuexer is Eastward bound, 
And wants to sling his hook, 
He labels his compartment thus : 

| ‘ Engaged for Mr. Coor.” 

| But while I like to see my friend 

| Indulge his merry whim, 

| J. Cuamperzaiy, of Birmingham,” 

Employs no pseudonym. 





Where Butter slowly struggled on 
I passed without a check, 
Maintaining my mobility 
Alike on train and trek. 
Though green-eyed GREENWOOD croaked 
his worst, 
And prophesied my fall, 
| J. CHAMBERLAIN,-of Birmingham, 
Came, saw, and conquered all. 


No more averse from exercise, 
Across the veld I spin, 

And every time I meet a Boer, 
A loyal friend I win ; 

Till even ‘ bitter-enders ” learn 
That they may safely trust 

J. Cuamperc.atn, of Birmingham, 
As strong and straight and just. 


"Twas easy going in Natal, 
"Twas harder on the Rand ; 

At Kimberley and Bloemfontein 
The atmosphere was grand : 

And though a toughish task remains 
Before I breast the tape, 

J. Cuampercaty, of Birmingham, 
Will round (or square) the Cape. 


And oh, if e’er invading hordes 
Should land upon our coast, 

And Great Britannia, brought to bay, 
Give up her sacred ghost ; 

Upon the tablets of her heart, 
I'll bet a thousand pound, 

“J. CHampertain, of Birmingham,” 
Will certainly be found. 





COMPANION PICTURES. 

(“* The publican stated that already the police 
had circulated forty-seven photographs of 
‘black-listers.’ His barmaid was new to her 
duties, and not good at identifying photo- 
graphs.” —Daily Paper, February 2. 

“The constable explained that the prisoner 
had been more or less intoxicated ever since he 
had been placed upon the ‘ black-list.’ Asa con- 
sequence, his friends seemed to take a pleasure 
in giving him drink.” —Daily Paper, Feb. 3.] 
First Scens—Inside a refreshment-bar. 

r ° . 
Tiwe—Towards the close of this 
year. 

W ell - conducted Citizen (entering 
hastily). Small Scotch-and-soda, please. 
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JOE—HIS MARK! 


[In the Visitors’ Book at the De Beers Mine our Travelling Commissioner signed his 


Barman. In a minute, Sir. 

| Disappears behind screen. Interval. 

Well-conducted One (thumping on 
counter). Here, I say, be quick! I’ve 
got a train to catch. 

Barman (reappearing, with several 
weighty albums in hisarms). Beg pardon, 
Sir, but we have to be careful nowadays. 
Before I serve you I must make quite 
sure that you are not an Habitual 
Drunkard. 

Well-conducted (exploding). Habitual 
Drunkard, indeed! Look here, do you 
or don’t you mean to bring me that 
Scotch-and-soda ? 

Barman (gazing earnestly in turn at 
the Customer and one of the photograph- 
albums, the pages of which he turns 
over slowly). No; can’t say that I see 
any picture of you here. We'll try 
another volume. (Does so.) Not on 
this page, at any rate; nor on-—hullo! 
Got you! WHere’s your living image! 
Look ! 

Customer (furiously). What do you 
mean, Sir? Do you dare to say that 
that—this photo of a dirty scallywag 
is a likeness of me ? 

Barman. Certain of it. You’ve got 
no beard, of course, and he has—but 
beards are shaved off easy enough; his 
hair is dark, seemingly, while yours is 
a kind of mustardy—dyed, no doubt, 
which makes the case all the clearer. 
Wonderful photograph, I call it. Yes :- 
“ Wittiam Snark, aged 40, no occupa- 


name “J, CHAMBERLAIN, Birmingham.” } 





tion; put on Black List March, 1903.” 
That ’s who you are, right enough ! 
Customer (nearly speechless with rage). 
Here ’s—here’s my card—and I[’ll 
have you prosecuted for slander—by 
Jove, I will! A churchwarden—known 
and respected throughout Peckham— 
confused with a dirty, drunken, disso- 
lute ruffian ! [Turns to go. 
Barman (leaping across counter and 
intercepting him). Not so fast, old cock ! 
A Habitual Drunkard—that ’s what you 
are—trying to purchase drink contrary 
to the Act! [Seizes him by the collar. 
[At this moment, enter two of the 
Well-conducted One’s most respect- 
able friends and _ neighbours. 
Tableau. (Curtain.) 


Seconp Scexe—Outside the bar. First 
Toper standing in the road. Enter 
Second Toper. 


Second Toper. Hullo, Jim! Come 
and have a drink! 

First Toper (sadly). It’s no go—I’m 
‘* blacklisted,” bless you ! 

Second Toper. Oh, we'll soon make 
that right! (Enters bar; reappearing 
a few minutes later with bottle under 
his arm.) Here you are—you gives me 
a tanner and takes your fill o’ that! 
Yah ! Acts of Parliament, indeed ! 
Twill take a-many Acts to keep me an’ 
my pals from their liquor ! 

[The two proceed to demonstrate this 

truth. (Curtain.) 
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PILGRIMS TO THE EAST. 


VII.—ReEcEssIONAL. 


la railway platform. High officials, civil 
‘and military, in the full paint respec- 
|tively of peace and war, together with 
Lucknow: January 12.—We have | Native Princes, ‘‘empearled and orient ”’ 
had a regal—or, more strictly, Viceregal | (as Rosserti has it), breathed valedictions 
time; and now our weary brains, a/as the Viceroy’s Special, to the roar of 
very palimpsest of impressions each} guns and the music of the National 
more indelible than the last, are free to} Anthem, moved out of Delhi with the 
taste surcease of pageantry ; and we feel|Two Pilgrims attached. At Cawnpore, 
what Ovrram’s garrison once felt in this | after dinner in the train, we said fare- 
neighbourhood, a certain sense of relief. | wells and most inadequate thanks, and 
Naturally we have fallen a little from |in the middle of the night slipped out 
our high estate; the livery of our coach-| between two slumbering Aides at 
men no Jonger inspires uncontrollable|Lucknow Station, and resumed our 
envy in the passer-by; and I cannot|intermitted course of private obscurity. 
find that any arrangements have been| We have made our pilgrimage to the 
made for the troops to line the roads for} Residency. We have seen the Bailey 
us here as they were lined at Delhi;|Guard where Cotry Campsett. led in 
but at least we can oversleep ourselves, |his relief; the water-gate by which 
if we choose, without fear of reproach | KavanacH passed out on his perilous 
for having missed some spectacle un-| mission; and the lofty vaults (the 
exampled in the history of the Empire. | women’s shelter) from which JEssiE 
On Thursday K. or K. gave an/| Brown was first to catch the distant 
admirably rehearsed performance with|skirling of the pipes of the 93rd. 
about thirty thousand of his command. |‘ And ever aloft on the palace roof the 
Notable among the Native Princes who|old banner of England blew.’ And 
led their Imperial Service troops in the| there it blows to-day. 
march-past were Brkanir, with his| Owing to the other Pilgrim's infatua- 








Camel Corps, the veteran NapHa, and | tion for painted mud dolls I have been 
little PattaLa on a white pony at the|dragged through the most confined and 
head of his Sikh Lancers. When at the|evil-smelling bazaar that I have yet 
end the cavalry and guns, with a front | yenetrated ; but now that he is recum- 
of something like half a mile, came on ~ on his couch, working off a sort of 
at a hand gallop, line upon line, towards | Durbar afterglow, a fashionable malady 
the saluting base, with just an interval|attributed to the mica in the dust of 
for the dust to clear, then halted at a|Delhi, I am at leisure to collect and 
signal, wheeled outward left and right,| analyse my rude impressions of the 
and re-formed for the final massed | problem of our Indian Empire. 
advance, there were emotions stirred in} One needs a woman’s instinct for 
Grand Stand A. (directly in the line of | forming judgments untrammelled by 
progress), which I, with all my martial | experience of facts. Yet from the ladies 
experience as a private in the “‘ Devil’s | of our party, in the brief lucid intervals 
Own,”’ am impotent to record. isnatched from public functions and 
Friday was practically an off-day, | heavy meals, I gathered less wisdom on 
with nothing spectacular except the | this topic than I could have wished ; so 
finals of the Army Football Cup, and|absorbing was their passion for the 
the International Polo Tournament; an | purchase of “ barbaric pearl and gold ’’; 
exhibition in the elements of the latter|so breathless their desire to possess a 
art by Gilgits and Manipuris and wild| blob of emerald larger than anyone 
Chitrali horsemen; and an _ evening | else’s. 
party at the Viceroy’s to meet the} Iam sorry I found so little help in 
Native Princes. Here the chief attrac-| this quarter, as the problem is a difficult 
tion was an almost unique collection of|one. For instance, as I step through 
Burmese Potentates, cased in stiff}my bedroom window I encounter a 
flounces of brocaded gold, surmounted | prophet who insists on telling my 
by a headpiece modelled on the lines! fortune. A merchant, established in a 
of a pagoda. Their features betrayed |squatting attitude on the verandah, 
an apathetic sense of boredom tempered | urges the advantage—to me—of obtain- 
by wondering pity, and, in the case of|ing a Kashmir shawl and an oriental 
one small lady, by profound suspicion | bed-cover at three times their intrinsic 
when someone offered her a Christian|value. A third gentleman, professing 
sandwich. the occult arts, is prepared, by illusive 
The next day we took our State | methods, to produce a live chicken from 
Departure with much pomp and circum-|the depth of my back hair or either of 
stance. The scene recalled the brilliant | my trouser-pockets. A fourth calls my 
ceremony of the State Entry, though| attention to the merits of a mongoose 
shorn of much of the majesty of that| which he extricates from a brush-and- 
opening pageant by the unavoidable|comb bag, at the same time exhibiting 
absence of the elephants, a class of animal|a cobra (ignored by the 
which is almost always out of place on| which rises from a basket 


mon got se ), 
and takes a 








long sinister look at me with the back 
of his pictorial head. Certainly the 
native question presents extraordinary 
difficulties. 


Benares: January 13.—We have 
made our way through a villainous 


crowd, and gone as near as the profane 
may go to the Holy of Holies of the 
Monkey Temple. These chartered liber- 
tines are a privileged adjunct of the 
shrine, and clamber at large about the 
sacred precincts with proprietary airs 
that give a touch of dignity to their 
secular preoccupations ; yet I am almost 
sure that, unless you are brought up to 
it from early youth, the taste for wor- 
shipping in an unregulated community 
of monkeys, however sacrosanct, is not 
easy to acquire. The priest, who refused 
us admission to the shrine, kindly offered 
to compensate us with garlands of flowers 
at a reasonable rate of baksheesh. A 
lower rate was accepted by some snake- 
charmers who stood, like Laocoon, 
wreathed in forbidding reptiles while 
we secured their photographs. 

Then, being taken to the Ganges, and 
accommodated in wicker chairs on the 
roof of a parody of a house-boat, we 
were rowed up and down the line of 
ghats below the staggering minarets 
that tower about the long wide flights 
of riverward steps ; and saw the burning 
of the dead and the picturesque ablu- 
tions of the quick. To-morrow, as I 
understand, is one of the great washing- 
days of the year, and an eager concourse 
of pilgrims will be at pains to purify 
themselves in the sacred river just 
where it receives the sewage of this 
capital of the Hindu faith. But the 
Two Pilgrims of this tale may not assist 
at these immersions, as they will be 
moving on before the dawn. 

By courtesy of the officials of the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway (and I 
should like my recent reflections on 
Indian Railways to be applied to the 
directors only and not to their over- 
worked and undermanned European 
staffs) our carriage, which is for the 
time our nomad gipsy-van, lies in its 
camping-ground (some camels are repos- 
ing close by under a great moon) 
waiting to be hitched on to the night 
mail for Caleutta, the bourne of our 
Eastward travels. O. 8. 





Cuarivarta.—No fewer than five hun- 
dred and sixty-three small boys are said 
to have died from sudden excitement on 
reading of a Gigantic Pie, made for the 
Consumers’ Pie Baking Company’s 
annual dinner in New York, which 
weighed 110 lbs.,and contained 200eggs, 
15 lbs. of cocoanut, 6 lbs. of mincemeat, 
6 Ibs. of cranberries, 12 lbs. of lemons, 
6 Ibs, of pine-apple, 6 lbs. of plums, 
6 lbs. of peaches, and 50 Ibs. of sugar. 
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FEBRUARY (4. 


Vistress. WANT ME TO READ THIS Love-LETTER TO You ?” 
Vaid. “Ir ve riaze, Mam. 
EARS WHILE YE RADE IT!” 


“So you 


Anp I’VE BROUGHT YE SOME COTTON-WOOL 


LITERATURE IN BIRMINGHAM. 
(Or Oliver asking for too much.) 

[The Birmingham Daily Post says:—“ Sir 
Otiver Lopege described much of what was 
| used in primary schools for reading purposes 
as perfect rubbish. It was simply twaddle and 
dissipated energy. He commended the litera- 
ture of Scorr, MerepitH, Stanuey Hope, and 
others.” 
| Ir is much to be regretted that the 
report does not tell us who the others 
were. We hope that the Principal of 
Birmingham University did not fail to 
‘*commend ’’ such admirable writers as 
AntHony Lana, Curciirre Caine, Barry 
| CorELLI, and Rupyarp Stevenson. MEre- 
| DITH in primary schools may be expected 
| to lead to dialogues such as follows :— 

Mrs. O'Rourke. Tommy, ye young 
|spalpeen, why aren’t ye home from the 
school sooner ? 

Tommy (aged ten, and reading MERE- 
DITH at school). Wullahy, thou witty one, 
that feignest not to know, I was de- 
tained obedient to smart taps from the 
commanding baton of the pedagogue. 

Mrs. O’R. Ye limb, come here! I'll 
tache ye to spake to yer mother so! 

Tommy. "Tis true, O mother. I pina- 
fored a jigging eagerness, once released, 
and swam towards you on the tide of 
desire. ; 
| Mr. O'R. Take that, then! and Jarn 
to keep a dacent tongue in yer head. 

*Tommy (howling). Oh! Ooh! Oh! 
This is indeed beyond the ordinary 
dactylology of pune. 





YE CAN STUFF IN YER 











ROYALTY’S KING IN “A SNUG LITTLE KINGDOM.” 


To those who are not so blasé as to be unable to enjoy a 
good plain-sailing homely comedy, excellently played by all 
concerned in its representation, we unhesitatingly recom- 
mend Mark Awpieyt’s unpretentious three-act play entitled 
A Snug Little Kingdom, at the Royalty Theatre. And we 
will pledge our word for it that such of the play-going 
public as adopt, in regard to this piece, a ‘‘ policy of absten- 
tion,” will have cause for regretting the loss of a great 
opportunity afforded them by Mr. Caartes Waryer, who, 
as Ben Kershaw, gives one of the finest bits of acting that, 
with the wnigque exception of Sir Henry Irvine as Corporal 
Brewster, we can recall since Ropsoy played in The Porter’s 
Knot and Daddy Hardacre. Here is an instance of the actor 
completely losing his individuality in the eccentricities of 
the character he is representing. Those who are most 
intimately acquainted with the personality of CHartes Warner 
will fail to it in Ben Kershaw. So admirable 
is the make-up, and so entirely changed his manner, that 
not a trace of Cartes Warver can be detected. It is 
perfect comedy. His heartiness, his high-spirited fun, his 
buoyancy, his genuine manly pathos, hold the house from 
the first moment of his appearance, which is not until the 
middle of the piece, to the fall of the curtain. His stage- 
management, for the play is announced as ‘‘ Produced by 
Mr. Cnartes Warver,” is most effective, and there is not a 
single member of the company but contributes propor- 
tionately to the general success. 

Mr. Lyn Harpixe tactfully renders the decidedly difficult 
part of Bernard Gray; and Mr. H. B. Warver, as his 


recognise 








brother Hubert, gives a life-like impersonation of a young 
man whose character, at the commencement of his career, has 
yet to be influenced for good while inclining, in the most 
naturally pleasant manner possible, towards ‘‘ the bad,” to 
which it is evident he may so easily go. The part could 
not be better played. 

Miss Maupr Dayks, a chorus girl,” fellow-lodger and 
youthful protégée of the kind-hearted composer, Bernard 
Gray, sings sweetly and plays charmingly the part of an 
innocent girl in upper-class Bohemia, to which happy land, 
on the outskirts of society, hero and heroine belong. 

Miss Nancy Price, playing too much to the audience and 
so, frequently, putting herself ‘‘ out of the picture,’’ makes 
the designing hospital nurse, Sister Hope, rather too palpably 
“a wrong ’un’’; yet the absence of this unessential char- 
acter, representing the ‘‘ superfluity of naughtiness,’’ would 
be, for reasons which will be at once evident to the ex- 
perienced actor or dramatist, a distinct loss to the piece. 

Miss Wootcar Metioyx, as Amelia, the little maid of all 
work, is a sharply drawn suggestive sketch ; while Mrs. 
Cuantes Catvert as Mrs. Blower, the soft-hearted lodging- 
house keeper who has seen better days, is here, as always, 
inimitable. 

This play, as at present cast with Mr. Cartes WaRNER 
in the principal réle, should be seen, as we have insisted, 
by all who can appreciate such fine acting as his, who 
in A Snug Little Kingdom, is monarch of all he surveys, 
and whose right to the title there will most assuredly be 
“none to dispute.”’ 


‘ 
as ‘ 





CaarivariA.—It is reported that a Cork steamer has sunk. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 
XVII.—Tae Vawziz. 

Tue auctioneer is a large oily man 
with a carefully curled fringe. From 
the Olympian eminence of his wooden 
platform he regards with a smile of sad 
superiority the somewhat unsavoury 
crowd beneath, who have allowed one 
of their number unchallenged to pur- 
chase a terra-cotta Cavalier, with black 
moustaches attached, for one-and-nine- 
pence. 

‘“‘ Appreciation o’ Hart,’’ remarks the 
auctioneer toa venous marble clock of 
an unhealthy appearance on the shelf 
beside him, ‘“‘it’s dead. People don’t 
know Hart when they see it. One-and- 


ninepence. Dead and gone. Now, 
‘ere’s a pair of ’andsome porcelain 
dishes. Stylish. Some class about 


these.” 

The auctioneer steps back three paces 
and gazes with his head on one side at 
the two jaundiced-looking saucers before 
him, then looks at the crowd again. 

“"And a bit of jam about,” he sug- 
gests insinuatingly. 

At this the more prominent of the 
two assistants, who among other func- 
tions performs that (evidently considered 
necessary by the company) of Comic 
Relief to the proceedings, pauses in his 
progress through the crowd with the 
terra-cotta Cavalier under his arm. 

‘* Afternoon tea in the drorin’-room,” 
he cries in falsetto tones, ‘‘oh dear 
Georce !”’ 

This temptation proves too great for 
a lady of social aspirations whom I 
remember seeing not ten minutes ago 
discussing a repast of whelks at a stall 
with considerable relish, and who now 
paves the way for her advancement in 
Society by securing the pair of jaun- 
diced saucers for elevenpence-halfpenny. 
Meanwhile, the Comic Assistant has 
delivered the terra-cotta Cavalier to its 
purchaser, after kissing it loudly on the 
moustache and addressing it as ‘‘ Gus,”’ 
which pleases the crowd hugely. The 
new owner of the Cavalier ties it care- 
fully in a spotted red handkerchief, and 
departs with it into the comparatively 
fresh air of the slum outside, followed 
almost immediately by the ambitious 
lady with her saucers. The auctioneer 
has assumed an expression of dreadful 
importance. 

‘“Now ladies an’ gentlemen,” he 
observes, ‘it’s nearly closing time, but 
I’m going to give you a reely good 
chance as the last thing.—Let’s ’ave 
No. 59, Frep.”’ 

The second assistant, a tragically 
depressed-looking youth in flannel shirt- 
sleeves, approaches the shelf and places 
on the table before his principal a large 
pair of vases of a shiny magenta 
surface, breaking out here and there 








into a kind of pink eruption. The 
auctioneer contemplates them with un- 
disguised admiration. 

“T don’t like to let a pair like that 
go at a Auction,” he murmurs to him- 
self absently—‘‘ I don’t indeed.” 

There is a pause while everybody 
watches the auctioneer, obviously en- 
gaged in a severe mental struggle. 

‘Oh, well,’ he says eventually with 
a sigh, still thinking aloud, ‘they ’ve 
got to go, I suppose. Dear, dear.”’ 

He recalls himself to his surroundings 
with a start. 

‘“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
announces, “I’m going to close to- 
night’s proceedings by offering this pair 
of extraordinary ‘andsome vawziz. No 
rubbish ’ere, as anybody with ’alf an 
eye can see. If there’s anybody ’ere 
who knows anything about vawziz, ’e ’ll 
show it now. What’s bid for the pair? 
Come, I’ll give yer a start at two 
pounds.” 

‘“‘Start at two pounds,” echoes the 
Tragic Assistant in hollow tones. 

“Two quid fer the slop-bisins,”’ 
observes the Comic Assistant. 

There is no answer from the crowd, 
a reputation as Art Connoisseur evi- 
dently being considered too dear at the 
price. 

“There’s a man dahn at Better- 
sea——.’’ begins the Comic Assistant. 

‘“T don’t mind telling you on the 
strict Q.T.,’’ says the auctioneer in a 
generous burst of confidence, ‘ that this 
is the biggest bargain of the evening. 
Beautiful work.”’ 

Again there is silence. 

“There’s a man dahn at Better- 


sea- ” resumes the Comic Assistant. 
“Tf the artist,’ breaks out the auc- 
tioneer eloquently, ‘‘that decorated 


these vawziz could see them ’ere now, 
‘ed shed tears of—of remorse.”’ 

‘There ’s a man dahn at Bettersea,”’ 
says the Comic Assistant rapidly, 
“that’d give five pahnds if ’e could 
see them two vawziz. ’°E’s blind, pore 
feller.” 

This is provocative of merriment, but 
no bids follow. 

“Come, ladies and _ gentlemen,” 
resumes the auctioneer, ‘‘ surely there ’s 
some person ere that knows something 
about vawziz. Somebody bid what ’e 
thinks they ’re worth.” 

At this a very bricky gentleman next 
to me, who for the past ten minutes has 
been mistaking my shoulder for the 
wall of a public-house, suddenly opens 
his eyes and observes, ‘‘ Tanner.” 

Everybody looks at the auctioneer, 
who is plainly wondering whether he is 
dreaming. 

‘*Gentlemen, gentlemen,’ he says 
eventually, “‘I don’t mind a joke, but 
it’s wasting our time, and we've none 
to lose. Is nobody going to make a! 





reasonable offer for these magnificent 
vawziz ?”’ 

Hereupon my bricky neighbour once 
more opening his eyes observes, ‘‘ Two 
tanners.”’ 

The auctioneer, searching the crowd, 
fixes me with a disgusted eye. Eventu- 
ally sumebody in front bids five shil- 
lings. 

‘Five shillings,” repeats the auc- 
tioneer with resignation, picking up his 
hammer. 

‘“* Five shillings,’ eche the Tragie and 
Comic Assistants. ‘Who says six? 
Anybody say six ?”’ 

** Six,”’ suddenly cbserves the bricky 
man from my shoulder. 

The bidder in front, after a prolonged 
inward struggle says, ‘‘ Seven,’ but on 
this being promptly capped by my 
neighbour with “ Eight,”’ retires from 
the conflict, and the vases are knocked 
down to the bricky man, who, worn out 
with the excitement, collapses (as a 
result of my prudent withdrawal) upon 
the nearest stranger’s shoulder. 

The auctioneer announces the close of 
the evening’s sale, and the crowd drift 
in a body towards the street. The 
Comic Assistant carries the vases over 
to the bricky man, and, addressing him 
as ’ERBert, requests the payment of 
eight bob. 

** Whaffor ?”’ 
man. 

‘*Whaffor? Why fer the 
ere,” returns the other. 

The bricky man_ eyes 
fastidious disapproval. 

“IT don’t like ’em,” he observes. 
“They ain’t tasty enough fer me.”’ 

The Comic Assistant loses all inten- 
tional comicality. 

“You bought ’em,”’ he says, eveing 
his man narrowly. 

The bricky man waves a bricky hand 
airily. 


demands the  bricky 
vawziz 


them with 


“Not tasty enough fer me,” he 
repeats. ‘I ain’t goin’ t’ ‘ave ‘em. 


‘* Mr. ’Earne,”’ calls the assistant. 

The auctioneer descends from Olympus 
and approaches the pair. The assistant 
explains. 

*T ain't goin’ t’ ’ave ’em,” 
bricky man with finality. 

‘What d’ yer want to bid eight 
shillings for ’em, then?’’ demands the 
auctioneer. 

‘Eight tanners I bid,” returns the 
bricky man. “I ain’t goin’ t’ ‘ave ‘em. 
They ain’t tasty enough fer me, I said 
so ter my pal ’ere’’—the bricky man 
points vaguely towards the doorway— 
“d’recly I saw ’em.”’ 

The auctioneer turns away. 

** Let ’im go, Dicx,”’ he says. 

“You ’re a nice sorter feller,’’ com- 
ments the assistant, “ter go abalit 
buyin’ vawziz, you are.” 

At this moment there is a commotion 


says the 
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among the group which has | 
lingered outside the doorway, | 


and a loud female voice is 
heard. 
’Oo’s tryin’ ter rob my} 


‘usband on Saturday night ? 
Let me get through !”’ 

The group opens, and a} 
purple-faced lady forces her | 
way through to the entrance | 
and addresses the assistant. 

‘You try ter rob my} 
‘usband, young man, that ’s| 
all,’’ she screams, ‘an’ vou ’Il 
ear of it. What is it, CuTn- 
BERT ? ”’ 

‘CUTHBERT’ appearing in- 
capable of an explanation, the 
assistant relieves him of the 
task with alacritv. 

‘Vawziz?’’ exclaims 
lady. ‘‘ What’sa pore workin’ 
man want with vawziz?”’ 

‘What’s ‘e wanter go 
buyin’ vawziz for ?’’ demands | 
the assistant. 

y Woddei 
sellin’ ’em for ?? 
lady. 

Here the bricky man puts | 
in a word. 


the | 


you wanter go 


returns the | 








They ain't good vawziz,’ 
he remarks incoherently ; SENTIMENTAL. 
th : ” bad ee Extract from Letter on Valentine’s Day :—* SINCE LAST 
’ You can shut yer ‘ead, | gear cHaxGe HAS COME OVER ME: 
CUTHBERT, observes his ‘I aive you aut, I can No MoRE, 
spouse, “an get ome. Go on THOUGH POOR THE OFFERING BE!’ 
get ‘ome “T SEND YOU MY LAST HAIR WITH ALL MY HEART ! 
Cernpert departs — hazily’ — _ 
through the crowd. This gives the ‘Yes, an’ we shall buy ’em if we 


We shall sell 
he declares, 

wouldn't, not 
lady in scorn ,—"** 


assistant time to think. 

elephants if we want to,’ 
‘Oh no ver 

returns the 


vou,” 
not with 


tie pleece about.’ 

‘Oh yes we would,” replies the 
assistant. 

The lady regards him with exag- 
geraicd contempt. ‘‘Sellin’ elephants 
an’ vawziz with a face like a frvin’- 
- in, she observes. 

‘We shall sell vawziz if we want 


to,’’ says the assistant. 














“ Where are y: 


u going to, my pretty maid?” 





wants to,’ returns the trium- 
phantly. 

‘Dick!”’ suddenly calls the auctioneer 
from Olympus, ‘shut up the shop.” 


The assistant edges the purple-faced 


lady 


lady and the foremost of the crowd back | 
into the street, and proceeds’ with 
despate ‘+h to put up the shutters. The 


lady’ s tones become shriller. 

‘Tryin’ to sell vawziz an’ elephants,” 
pore workin’ men 
with seven children ter keep.” 

‘We can’t ‘elp yer kids,” returns 
the assistant, adjusting the last shutter 
with a bang. 

‘We ‘re English people, we are, an’ 
we earn our * livin’ , states the lady con- 
clusively. ‘‘D’ yer want us {to starve 
our children for elephants ?”’ 

There is a strong feeling among the 
crowd, which is increasing in size, 
the auctioneer and his assistants expect 
too much when they expect this. Un- 
fortunately at this moment the assistant 
retreats inside the shuttered shop, and 
bolts the small door with a good deal of 
noise. The purple-faced lady’s scorn at 
this cow: ardly acute that | 
am in fears that it may permanently 
injure both breathing organs. After a 


she screams, ‘‘ ter 


act is so 


that | 





time she recovers somewhat. 
‘*‘ Vawziz an’ elephants,”’ she 
mutters, ‘‘ with a face like a 
fryin’-pan !”’ 

Then, readjusting her bon- 
net, she departs in a state of 
indignation rendered tolerable 
| by triumph, the crowd making 





‘way for her with marked 
respect. 
0 TEMPORA, 0 MORES! 


| [The President of one of the bi 
American Universities has Po ti 
that our 
cannot do without a 
of advertising.” 
Snoutp our University au- 
| thorities fall in with this idea, 
‘we beg to submit the follow- 


institutions 
judicious bit 


educational 


ing specimen advertisement 
| for their consideration :— 
EDUCATION 


GAMALIEL CoLLEGE, OxForD. 

Established over 600 years. 

A nicu-ciass College for the 
sons of gentlemen and others, 
where young men are trained 
to be refined and cultured. 

The College is beautifully 
situated in a “‘ Broad”’ tho- 
roughfare, and the buildings 
are modern and convenient. 

Every care and comfort. 

Nice Garden. 
Excellent Cuisine. 
” ‘‘ Weekly Battles,” ‘‘ Scout- 
ing’’ and other tactics. 

Posente desirous of sending their 
sons to College should first write to the 
Master for a Prospectus and Scale of Fees. 

Our latest successes include : 

Lorn Curzon, Viceroy or Inpia; and 
The runner-up in the Amateur Ping- 
Pong Championship. 


WE MET, A 





Train meets every bus. 


No connection with somewhat 


N.B. 
similar establishments next door and 
opposite. 
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